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Summary 



This report fulfills th j Commission's responsibilities 
under Assembly Bill 880 to present a feasibility plan 
for a study to provide comprehensive information 
about factors that affect students' progress through 
California's education system, from elementary 
school through postgraduate education. 

This feasibility plan discusses the potential im- 
provements in understanding the educational pro- 
cess and its impact on students that a comprehen- 
sive study could provide, the study design required 
to achieve them, the cost of implementing this de- 
sign, a schedule for implementing the study, and 
conclusions and recommendations. 

Based on an intersegmental review of the plan and 
the current status of existing student information 
3ystems, the Commission recommends that a one- 
time comprehensive study ngt be undertaken at this 
time. Rather, it proposes that the State develop a 
uniform student information system which will per- 
manently improve reporting capabilities and pro- 
vide a more accurate and uniform basis for all policy 
analyses. It also recommends that an interseg- 
mental task force be appointed and charged to (1) 
identify a core of common information items to be 
available for all students in public education in 
California, (2) develop a mechanism to ensure the 
availability of this information within every public 
institution, and (3) define the concomitant annual 
reporting requirements. It then recommends that 
the four segments of public education develop a joint 
Budget Change Proposal for the 1987-88 Budget in 
order to establish a uniform student identification 
system for che State, and it notes that this system 
should guarantee the privacy of individual student 
identity and limit access to its data. 

The Commission adopted this report on March 17, 
1986 for transmittal to the Legislature, Governor, 
and other interested parties. Additional copies of the 
report may be obtained from the Publications Office 
of the Commission. Further information about the 
report may be obtained from Suzanne Ness, the pub- 
lic information officer of the Commission, at (916) 
322-0145. 
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FEASIBILITY PLAN FOR A COMPREHENSIVE 
STUDENT INFORMATION STUQY 



O COMMISSION O 



Education Code Sections 99170-99174, enacted 
through Assembly Bill 880 (Vasconcellos; attached 
as Appendix A) directed the California Postsecow- 
dary Education Commission to "develop a feasibility 
plan for a study to provide comprehensive informa- 
tion about factors which affect studeiuo' progress 
through California's educational system, from ele- 
mentary school through postgraduate education " 
In this report, the Commission seeks to fulfill its re- 
sponsibilities under this legislation. 

Determining the feasibility of a comprehensive stu- 
dent information study for California requires the 
assessment of the potential benefits or improve- 
ments m educational policies and programs result- 
ing from the study in light of its cost. This feasibil- 
ity plan identifies ll) these potential improvements, 
(2) the study design required to achieve them, (3) 
the cost of implementing this design, including any 
savings resulting from reduced duplication of effort, 
(4) a schedule for implementing the study, and (5) 
conclusions and recommendations for further State 
and segmental initiatives for improving student in- 
formation for public educational policy planning. 



Potential improvements 

In the 1986-87 Budget Bill, the Governor proposes to 
spend $21 6 billion, or 55 percent of the State's Gen- 
eral Funds, on education. This proposed budget pro- 
vides fund9 for new initiatives designed to improve 
student retention, including $14 million for a drop- 
out prevention and recovery program in secondary 
and elementary schools. Higher education would al- 
so receive additional funds for student affirmative 
action efforts and Community College transfer cen- 
ters. However, the State currently has no means for 
accurately determining the movement of students 
into, among, and through institutions of public edu- 
cation. 

In addition to providing a basis for using valuable 
educational resources more effectively, the effort to 
better understand student behavior is spurred on by 
at least two other policy concerns: (1) the education 
reform effort initiated in California by Senate Bill 



813 and followed by many related activities affecting 
elementary, secondary, and postsecondary educa- 
tion; and (2) vast changes in the social, cultural, and 
economic composition of the groups of students mov- 
ing through the education system. The nature of 
current student information systems are inadequate 
for assessing the effects of many of the education re- 
forms on the educational progress and achievement 
of these students Most information available is re- 
ported for large groups of students, such as Black 
students, women, or sophomores If a specific effort 
is particularly beneficial or harmful to particular 
students, the current information system will not 
identify it. Those efforts that do examine individual 
experiences are is* lated snapshots of behavior or 
achievement. The rapidly changing environment 
makes valid projections of future behavior or 
achievement from these snapshots impossible 

Assembly Bill 880 specified three broad objectives 
for the comprehensive study that focus on improving 
understanding of complex personal behaviors of stu- 
dents as they related to school and work decisions 

1. Improved understanding of the causes of differen- 
tial attendance at all levels of education, to assist 
with the identification and evaluation of efforts to 
improve persistence toward obtaining a diploma, 
certificate, or degree 

2. Improved understanding of differences among 
subgroups in course selection patterns, academic 
aspirations, and their subsequent influence on oc- 
cupational choice and satisfaction 

3. Improved understanding of the bridges and bar- 
riers encountered by students as they progress 
through their education, with particular emphasis 
on those factors and programs which affect stu- 
dents' transition from secondary to postsecondary 
institutions and transfer between institutions and 
segments of postsecondary education 

Many possible approaches exist for accomplisning 
these objectives as well as providing answers to a 
multitude of more specific research questions Dis- 
play 1 on page 2 and 3 presents the study objectives, 
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DISPLAY I Overview of Study Objectives, Related Research Questions, and Required Data Elements 



OBJECTIVES 



RESEARCH QUESTIONS 



DATA ELEMENTS 



Improved understanding of 

1. Causes of differential attendance 
at all levels of education and 



identification and evaluation of 
efforts to improve persistence to 
diploma, certificate, and degree. 



2. Differences among subgroups in 
course selection patterns 



academic aspirations 

and their subsequent influence 
on occupational choice and 
satisfaction. 



1.1 What proportion of students at 
various educational levels actually 
leave school never to return as com- 
pared with those who use alterna- 
tive educational programs to 
achieve their objectives, and how do 
these rates vary by student sub- 
group? 

1.2 What supplementary educa- 
tional programs are most effective 
in retaining students in school or 
college and do these differ for differ- 
ent student subgroups ? 

2.1 What types of academic exper- 
iences are most likely to lead to re- 
ceipt of a high school diploma, Com- 
munity College certificate or asso- 
ciate degree, baccalaureate degree, 
graduate degree, occupational up- 
ward mobility, and occupational 
satisfaction and how do these vary 
by indent subgroup? 

2.2 What nonacademic factors 
correlate with these achievements 7 

2.3 Do students find employment 
after completing school and is it ap- 
propriate to area and level of their 
education? What other factors af- 
fect their school to work transition 9 



1.1a Student unique identifier 

1.1b Student and parent educa- 
tional aspirations 

1 . lc Demographic, social and eco- 
nomic characteristics 



1.2a Regular and supplementary 
educational program partici- 
pation 



2.1a Student's academic record 
for all levels completed 

2.1b Employment status 

2.1c Occupation type and salary 

2. Id Continuity of employment 

2.1e Job and salary history 

2.2a Occupational aspirations 



2.3a Access to and use of counsel- 
ing, placement, and career 
education 

2.3b State & local economic con- 
ditions 



, Bridges and barriers encountered 
by students as they progress 
through their education, with 
particular emphasis on 



3.1 To what extent do those who 
drop out of elementary or high 
school utilize alternative education- 
al opportunities such as continua- 
tion high schools, adult schools, or 
community colleges, to earn their 
high school diploma or GED, and 
does this use vary by student sub- 
group? To what extent do these in- 
dividual pursue postsecondary edu- 
cation? 



3.1a Availability, eligibility, and 
use of supplementary educa- 
tional programs 



continued 



DISPLAY 1, continued 



OBJECTIVES 



RESEARCH QUESTIONS 



DATA ELEMENTS 



factors and programs which affect 
students' transition from secon- 
dary to postsecondary institu- 
tions 



and transfer between institutions 
and segments of postsecondary 
education. 



3.2 How will eligibility rates and 
admission rates for four-year public 
universities change as new admis- 
sion requirements become effective? 
To what extant are differences in 
eligibility by student subgroup at- 
tributable to personal choice, inade- 
quate counseling, and academic 
underpreparedness? 

3.3 To what extent do students at- 
tend multiple segments and institu- 
tions of postsecondary education in 
achieving their educational objec- 
tives? What effect does this transfer 
behavior have on time to degree? 
Are there specific institutional poli- 
cies or practices that facilitate or 
inhibit student choice? 

3.4 What is the most efficient route 
for initially UC or CSU ineligible stu- 
dents to earn baccalaureate degrees 
- special action admissions or com- 
munity college transfer - and does 
this vary by student subgroup? 



3.2a Segmental or institutional 
admission requirments 



3.3a Unit load 

3.3b Time to degree 

3.3c Transferred units and grade 
point average 

3 .3d Articulation agreements 
3.3e Transfer counseling 

3.4a Student's satisfaction with 
educational opportunities 
and achievement 



a set of illustrative research questions responsive to 
those objectives, and a cumulative listing of 
information items or "data elements" needed to 
develop meaningful answers. The next section of 
this plan examines the correspondence between the 
required and available information. 



Comprehensive study design 

The most effective and efficient design for a compre- 
hensive study would be a modified longitudinal 
study that would initiate data collection at several 
educational levels concurrently and then would fol- 
low each set of students through the education sys- 
tem and on to work at least until their progress over- 
laps that of the student group one level above them. 
The student samples would be drawn from a highly 
stratified statewide probability sample of universi- 



ties, colleges, and high schools with their feeder ju- 
nior high schools and elementary schools. The sam- 
ples would come from those enrolled in third grade, 
eighth grade, eleventh grade, and the second year of 
college in order to coincide with other major data col- 
lection activities and with those ages at which major 
shifts in educational behavior are believed to occur. 
Sample sizes would be in the range of 25,000 to 
60,000 depending on grade level, yielding a total 
sample of 150,000 to 200,000 student records to be 
traced for a minimum of five years. (Appendix B de- 
scribes in detail the considerations for and compo- 
nents of a comprehensive study design..; 

The academic record of the student in the first sam- 
pling year would provide basic demographic infor- 
mation, such as sex, ethnicity, birth date, as well as 
academic characteristics, such as courses taken with 
grades earned, test scores, and participation in sup- 
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piementary educational programs, and institutional 
characteristics. This information would be updated 
annually with information from the institution of 
current enrollment. These data would need to be 
supplemented by information not routinely avail- 
able, such as students' or former students' social and 
economic circumstances and characteristics of the 
community. To gather the facts on individuals' cir- 
cumstances, annual or biennial surveys of students, 
former students, and/or their parents or guardians 
would be required to trace changes in their condi- 
tions, aspirations, and non-academic achievements. 
Community characteristics would be gathered as 
available from other information sources, such as 
Current Population Surveys of the United States 
Bureau of the Census. 

Currently available student information 

All education institutions maintain information 
about their students, but individual institutions 
maintain considerably more detailed information 
than is available in segmental files. Elementary 
and secondary schools' student data are aggregated 
into school and district summaries and the compre- 
hensive student information files in public colleges 
and universities contain individual rtudent records, 
although these records are not uniquely coded. The 
nature of this information, both in the ways items 
are defined and the mechanisms used to maintain 
them, varies enormously. Display 2 on pages 5 and 6 
illustrates the availability of student information 
needed for a comprehensive study by each of Cali- 
fornia's four major public segments of education. 

Assembly Bill 880 requires assessment of the feasi- 
bility of learning much more than is now known 
about why California students behave as they do, 
but the current segmental information systems do 
not provide reliable or adequate information about 
individual student behavior. More accurate infor- 
mation is needed about the movement of students 
into, among, and through the various levels and seg- 
ments of education as the foundation for meaningful 
hypotheses about why such behavior takes place. 



Cost of the comprehensive study 

A longitudinal study requires that each student in 
the sample has a uniquely identifying code number 
to ensure that all pertinent pieces of data for that 
student are linked to the correct file over time. Such 
a coding system for students does not currently exist 



in California. At a minimum, the students in the 
sample would need a unique identification code that 
participating institutions would maintain as part of 
those student records. 

Based on current knowledge of student information 
systems in California, preliminary estimates of the 
cost to design the study would be approximately 
$500,000. The estimated annual study costs for a 
sample of 200,000 students would be approximately 
$10 per surveyed student, or approximately $2 mil- 
lion. 

Segment specific supplementary costs may also be 
necessary for modifying existing systems to accom- 
modate study demands. School district personnel es- 
timate that the cost of maintaining an efficient, com- 
prehensive student data system would be between 
$12 and $16 per student or a total cost of $50 million 
to $84 million for all elementary and secondary s' i- 
dents in California. No separate estimate is avail- 
able for higher education, but a similar per-student 
cost is likely - generating a total system cost of $18 
million to $24 million. Some institutions currently 
have data systems in place that ca~ efficiently pro- 
vide the needed information and would need little, if 
any, additional funding, while others would inquire 
major revisions and substantial supplementary 
funding. The degree to which existing support levels 
for student data systems would have to be augment- 
ed to meet the proposed study design would require 
an institutional survey of their information systems. 

The administration of the study should be done by an 
independent, professional research organization un- 
der contract. This administrative structure would 
have the greatest potential of assuring that the 
study was viewed as credible both by those being 
surveyed and by policy makers interested in objec- 
tive, impartial information. The contract would be 
structured to ensure adequate involvement of the ed- 
ucational segments to assure that the study results 
are accurate and yield maximum benefits to all edu- 
cational planners and policy makers. 



Implementation schedule 

The development of a comprehensive study would 
take at least three years, as follows: 

March-July 1986: Expanded feasibility assessment 
During this period, each segment of public education 
would develop a detailed assessment of the capacitv 
of its institutions to participate in the comprehen- 
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DISPLAY 2 Availability in California s Major Public Education Segments of Data Elements Needed for 
the Comprehensive Study 



Data Elemen'-s 


State Department 
of Education 


California 
Community 
Colleges 


The California 
State University 


University 
California 


STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 




















1 Uniquely identifying code number 




I 


V Y Y 
AAA 




2 Sex 


XXX 


V V V 
A A A 


XXX 


AAA 


j btfinicity 


AAA 


VV Y 
AAA 


YYY 
AAA 


YYY 

AAA 


4 tJirtn date 


* ** 


V V V 

AAA 


V V V 

AAA 


YYY 
AAA 


c ni-.A _ c u;,.i,l 

5 Place ot oirtn 










Social 2 










6. Language used in home 










1 . Parental education 










8. Parents* occupations 










9. Parental attitudes toward students' education 










10. Family structure 










11. Extracurricular activities 










12. Academic aspirations 










13. Reference group (aspirations and role models) 










Economic 3 










14. Financial status (dependent or independent) 










15. Family income 










16. Number of dependents 










17. otudent income 










lo Orants-in-aid 










19. Loans and loan indebtedness 











20. Current and preferred employment 










Academic 










21. Current education level 


XXX 


XXX 


XXX 


XXX 


22. Academic record by course with grades 


*★★ 


*** 


**★ 


*** 


23. Grade-point average 


*** 


**★ 


XXX 


XXX 


24. Track or major 




XXX 


XXX 


XXX 


25 Basis of admission 


n.a 


n.a. 


XXX 


XXX 


26. Attendance rate or unit load 


*** 


YYY 
AAA 


YYY 

AAA. 


XXX 


27 nigh school 01 origin 


n.a. 


AAA 


YYY 
AAA 


YYY 
AAA 


lo Last institution attended 


★ ★ + 


YYY 
AAA 


YYY 
AAA 


YYY 

AAA 


29 Special or supplementary academic program 
participation 


* * * 


+ + * 


XXX 


XXX 


30 Test scores (proficiency CAP, SAT, Achieve- 

m on f r.RP^ 


+ + + 


+ + + 


XXX 


XXX 


INSTITUTIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 










I Institutional code number 


XXX 


XXX 


XXX 


XXX 


2. Annual enrollment, total and by ethnicity 


XXX 


XXX 


XXX 


XXX 


3. Annual number of graduates, total and by 
ethnicity 


XXX 


XXX 


XXX 


XXX 


4 Length of instructional day and year 


XXX 


XXX 


XXX 


XXX 


5. Average class size or student/faculty ratio 


XXX 


XXX 


XXX 


XXX 


6 Percent AFDC 


XXX 


XXX 






7. Teaching staff qualifications 


XXX 


XXX 


XXX 


XXX 


8 Fiscal support characteristics 


XXX 


XXX 








DISPLAY 2. continued 



Di'i Element* 


State Department 
of Education 


California 
Community 
Colleges 


The California 
State University 


L'ns\ersitv of 
California 


COMMUNITY CHARACTERISTICS * 










i i~fciuugr a piiic cnara'^cr \cunrnc ana socioecono- 
mic) 










2 Employment opportunities 










3. Parent or citizen involvement with education 










4. Tax base 










5. Geographic location 










6 Proximity to institution of postsecondary edu- 
cation 











XXX Available on segmental data base. 

*** Available at the institution level, 

n.a. Not applicable. 

1. Community Colleges expected to include unique student identifier in their revised data system. 

2. Social characteristics of students would need to be gathered through student or parent questionnaires. 
3 Much economic information is available for financial aid recipients only. 

4. Summary data can be gathered from other public information sources. 



sive study, including an estimated budget that speci- 
fies what, if any, new monies are necessary and for 
what purposes. 

June- August 1986: Development of coordinated 
budget change proposals. The budget requests for 
support of the study's central administration, as well 
as any supplementary segmental needs, would need 
to be developed in a coordinated and mutually sup- 
portive way to insure adequate funding for all func- 
tions and requirements of the study Inadequate 
funding in any one component could threaten the 
feasibility of the entire effort because cf the interseg- 
mental nature of the study objectives. 

September 1986-July 1987: Development of a detail- 
ed study implementation plan. During the budget 
cycle, the public segments would continue to plan co- 
operatively the comprehensive study methodology, 

erJc 



so that with approval of the study budget on July 1, 
1987, actual implementation of the study could be- 
gin. 

July 1987 -June 1988: Implementation cf the study. 
The study's administrative staff would be designat- 
ed; all sampling procedures and information collec- 
tion mechanisms would be developed and produced; 
and sampling would begin with identified grade- 
level cohorts, that included the 1988 eleventh-grade 
class. 

July 1988-June 1993: On-going study administra- 
tion and reporting, assuming annual budget approv- 
al: The study would involve on-going monitoring of 
students' and former students' educational and occu- 
pational activities through annual updating of edu- 
cational records and personal survey responses. 
Technical implementation reports would be produc- 
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ed evtry six months beginning in January 1988, 2uu 
reports of study results would begin in January 
1989. 



Conclusions and recommendations 

In February 1986, a broadly representative advisory 
committee whose members are listed in Appendix C 
met to review the above plan for the study. They 
agreed that to meet its stated object 'ves, a compre- 
hensive student information study must include in- 
formation far beyond that which is currently main- 
tained in segmental administrative data bases. De- 
fining the necessary information and developing 
mech&nisms appropriate for collecting very 
sensitive data in a way that ensures full and 
representative participation of students from all 
subgroups of interest would be a formidable task, as 
would the appropriate interpretation of complex stu- 
dent behavior and its application to formulating or 
adjusting educational policies. Among the issues 
and concerns they raised was the fact that the study 
would not yield answers for four or F e years, by 
which time the questions of interest may have 
changed. While the study would provide better and 
more comprehensive information about student be- 
haviors over time than now available, after the 
study is completed would yield virtually no resid- 
ual improvement in understanding such student be- 
havior in the future. The national longitudinal 
studies illustrate this problem. The first study be- 
gan with the Class cf 1972. As it wai being complet- 
ed, the second study was initiated with the Class of 
1980, and the third study is currently planned to 
commence with the Class of 1988. With each study, 
some shift of focus and student cohorts to be studied 
occurred to seek answers to current questions. 

These cautions do not negate the overwhelming need 
to improve the breadth and accuracy of student in- 
formation available for educational planning,policy 
analysis, and development Major changes in the 
composition and needs of students to be served have 
literally forced some institutions, districts, and seg- 
ments to improve the nature and quality of their 
communications with institutions that serve the 
same students before and after them. The Universi- 
ty of California and the California State University 
are continuing to improve the usefulness ot the stu- 
dent performance information they share with their 
feeder high schools and Community Colleges. The 
Community Colleges are working on similai infor- 
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mation sh Ting witi. high schools. While efforts are 
underway to coordin te these efforts, two major 
stumbling »locks exist: ( l) the difficulty m identify- 
ing indivic tal students as they move between and 
among insti itio>* at t e same or different educa- 
tional level; ai. l) the . *ck of common definitions of 
terms or articu *:ionofc mparability of experiences 
at various instiu '^ns. ii luding course or curricu- 
lum experiences an*. a' .ication for and use of sup- 
plementary education ^ r vices. 

Effective implement ^f tht wui| •el* 0 * live 

study would require t. moval of these f .umb. % 
blocks, at least for th *ple of students i civ 'e( ji 
the study. In the viev ot the advisory coixu ittee, * 
additional cost of dev3loping c system for 'niquely 
identifying all students in the public educat*uP -i \ 
system and assuring the development and mail *e 
nance of a common core of information about these 
students at every educational institution would be a 
more effective and efficient use of State resources, 
permanently enhancing policy makers' ability to 
identify and understand students' educational be- 
havior, than a one-time study. Such a system would 
provide a permanent resource that would facilitate 
accurate reporting of annual trends and the imple- 
mentation of more complex iocai and statewide anal- 
ysis of students' behavior. 

The estimated cost of developing and implementing 
a system for uniquely identifying all students cur- 
rently enrolled in California public education insti- 
tutions is between $911,000 and $673,000. The e -*i- 
mated annual cost of maintaining this uniform stu- 
dent identification system is approximately 
$400,000. Appendix D provides a detailed descrip- 
tion of tne system and the assumptions underlying 
these cost estimates 

The segment specific supplementary funding requir- 
ed for developing and maintaining a common core of 
student information to be available at every public 
educational institution would be similar to those de- 
scribed for the longitudinal study. An institutional 
survey of existing capabilities by each segment is 
necessary to estimate the level of supplementary 
funding required for this effort. 

As a result of these considerations. 

1* The Commission finds that the implementa- 
tion of a comprehensive student information 
study as defined by this report is not as cost ef- 
fective an undertaking at this time as the de- 
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velopment of a comprehensive student informa- 
tion system, 

2* The Commission recommends that an inter- 
segmental committee be appointed and charged 
to: (1) identify a core of the common informa- 
tion items to be available for all students in pub- 
lic education in California, (2) develop a mech- 
anism to ensure the availability of this informa- 
tion within every public institution of educa- 
tion, and (3) define the concomitant annual re- 
porting requirements. This committee's work 
should be completed by June 30, 1987. 



3. The Commission recommends that the four 
segments of public education develop a joint 
Budget Change Proposal to establish a uniform 
student identification system for the State of 
California for the 1987-88 Budget in order that 
the new system can be in place for the 1988 re- 
porting schedule. 

4. The specifications for the uniform student 
identification system shall include policies and 
procedures necessary to guarantee the privacy 
of individual student identity and fully define 
the limitations on access to the system. 
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APPENDIX A 



Assembly Bill 880 



Assembly Bill No. S80 



CHAPTER 1145 

An act to add Chapter 4 (commencing with Section 99170) to Part 
65 of the Education Code, relating to education, making an appro- 
priation therefor, and declaring the urgency thereof, to take effect 
immediately, 

[Approved by Governor September 28, 1985. Filed with 
Secretary of State September 28, 1965.] 

LECISIATIVE COUNSEL'S DIGEST 
AB 880, Vasconcellos. Education. 

( 1 ) Existing law designates the California Postsecondary 
Education Commission as the statewide postsecondary education 
planning and coordinating agency and adviser to the Legislature and 
the Governor, 

This bill would require the commission, in cooperation with the 
State Department of Education and public and private segments of 
higher education, to develop a feasibility plan, including specified 
elements, for a study to provide comprehensive information about 
the factors which affect students* progress through California's 
educational system, from elementary school through postgraduate 
education. The bill would also identify certain objectives of the 
comprehensive study. 

This bill would require the commission to convene an ad^'sory 
committee comprised of specified representatives to review the 
feasibility plan, and to submit the plan to the Legislature by March 
15, 1986, 

(2) This bill would appropriate $50,000 to the California 
Postsecondary Education Commission for the purposes of this bill. 

(3) This bill would take effect Immediately as an urgency statute. 
Appropriation: yes. 

The people of the State of California do enact as follows: 

SECTION 1. Chapter 4 (commencing with Section 99170) is 
added to Part 65 of the Education Code, to read: 

Chapter 4. Comprehensive Student Progress Study 

99170. The Legislature hereb> lecognizes all of the following: 

(a) The proportion of students who complete their high school 
education has been declining, and the rate of completion is 
particularly low among the fastest growing subgroups m the 
population, 

(b) The factors which contribute to the progressively lower high 
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school graduation rates and the different graduation rates among 
subgroups are net well understood. 

(c) California's secondary students are becoming less competitive 
compared with national standards of academic achievement. While 
this relatively lower level of academic preparation has been linked 
to course selection patterns and the amount of irstruction received, 
the factors which influence course selectic-. and other related 
variable* affecting student performance are not well understood. 

d> The proportion of high school graduates eligible for 
enrollment in the state's public universities has declined since 1976. 
There are also significant differences m the rates of eligibility 
achievement of various subgroups, which are reflected in differential 
enrollment rates, resulting in certain ethnic groups continuing to be 
severely underrepresented in public universities. 

(e) While the participation rate in postsecondary education 
remains relatively high, the rate of degree completion is relatively 
low in California. The consequences for both students and the state 
of so many students currently enrolling in college, only to drop out 
before completing their degrees, are not well understood. 

(f) In light of the recent increase in the state's fiscal support for 
all levels of education, and the array of educational reform and 
improvement efforts being implemented at all levels of education, 
the Legislature needs to better understand the effect of these 
reforms and funding increases upon meeting the needs of both 
students and society. In addition, improved data on student 
persistence and educational quality will complement the work of the 
Commission for the Review of the Master Plan for Higher Education. 

99172. The California Postsecondary Education Commission, in 
cooperation with the State Department of Education and the public 
and private segments of higher education, shall develop a feasibility- 
plan for a study to provide comprehensive information about the 
factors which affect students* progress through California's 
educational system, from elementary school through postgraduate 
education. The feasibility plan shall do all of the following: 

(a) Recognize the need for the study to provide information 
regarding, but not limited to, all of the following factors: 

(1) Student progress through elementary and secondary school, 
including an assessment cf *hose elements of categorical aid 
programs which enhance pupil progress. 

(2) The transition from secondary to postsecondary education or 
employment. 

(3) Transfer among, and retention wit-bin, the various segments cf 
postsecondary education, and completion of degree programs. 

(b) Recognize the need for the study to examin; L!:ose factors 
which cause or assist students to continue their education, and, 
alternatively, the 'actors which contribute to the interruption or 
termination of eler ntary, secondary, and postsecondary education. 

(c) Recognize tne need for the study to provide information 
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about students, including their course selection patterns, and their 
demographic, socioeconomic, and academic performance 
characteristics. 

(a) Delineate all of the following: 

(1) The nature and size of the sample of students to be included 
in the study. 

(2) The methods to be used in data collection. 

(3) The frequency of data collection. 

(4) A schedule for the implementation of the study 

(5) The estimated cost of implementation. 

(e) Clearly state the responsibilities of the commission, the State 
Department of Education, and the segments of postsecondary 
education with regard to the study, including contribution to the 
estimated cost of its implementation. 

(f) Identify any potential savings to be realized from the 
reduction of duplicate reporting requirements that the 
comprehensive study might permit. 

99174. The objectives of the comprehensive study shall include, 
but not be limited to. all of the following: 

(a) Improved understanding of the causes of differential 
attendance at all levels of education, to assist with the identification 
and evaluation of efforts to improve persistence towards obtaining a 
diploma, certificate, or degree. 

(b) Improved understanding of differences among subgroups in 
course selection patterns, academic aspirations, and their subsequent 
influence on occupational choice and satisfaction. 

(c) Improved understanding of the bridges and barriers 
encountered by students as they progress through their education, 
with particular emphasis on those factors and programs which affect 
students* transition from secondary to postsecondary institutions and 
transfers between institutions and segments of postsecondary 
education 

99176. (a) The California Postsecondary Education Commission 
shall convene an intersegmental advisory committee to review the 
feasibility plan developed pursuant to Section 99172. The advisory 
committee shall be comprised of representatives of the State 
Department of Education, the Department of Finance, school 
districts, public and private postsecondary educational institutions, 
students enrolled in postsecondary educational institutions, business, 
industry, and the fiscal, education policy, and appropriate joint 
committees of the Legislature. 

(b) The commission shall submit the feasibility plan to the 
Legislature on or before March 15, 1986. 

SEC. 2. The sum of fifty thousand dollars ($50,000) is hereby 
appropnated from the General Fund to the California Postsecondary 
Education Commission for purposes of Chapter 4 (commencing with 
Section 99170) of Part 65 of the Education Code. 

SEC. 3 This act is an urgency statute necessary for the 
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immediate preservation of the public peace, health, or safety within 
the meaning of Article IV of the Constitution and shall go into 
immediate effect. The facts constituting the necessity are- 

In order to authorize the California Postsecondary Education 
Commission to develop the feasibility plan for a comprehensive 
study on student progress at the earliest possible date, so that the 
commission may submit the feasibility plan to the Legislature bv the 
March 15, 1986, deadline imposed by this act, it is necessarv that this 
act take effect immediately. 
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APPENDIX B Background on the Feasibility Plan for a 

Comprehensive Student Information Study 



This appendix describes in detail the considerations 
for and components of a comprehensive student in- 
formation study. It reviews the objectives of the 
comprehensive study, the types of information re- 
quired to achieve these objectives, presently avail- 
able information, alternative study designs that 
would provide the needed information, and the ma- 
jor issues incumbent in undertaking a comprehen- 
sive student information study. 



Objectives of the comprehensive study 

Assembly Bill 880 presents three major objectives 
for the comprehensive study: 

(a) Improved understanding of the causes of 
differential attendance at all levels of educa- 
tion, to assist with the identification and 
evaluation of efforts to improve persistence 
towards obtaining a diploma, certificate, or 
degree 

(b) Improved understanding of differences 
among subgroups in course selection pat- 
terns, academic aspirations, and their subse- 
quent influence on occupational choice and 
satisfaction. 

(c) Improved understanding of the bridges 
and barriers encountered by students as 
they progress through their education, with 
particular emphasis on those factors and 
programs which affect students' transition 
from secondary to postsecondary institutions 
and transfer between institutions and seg- 
ments of postsecondary education. 

In short, the study must seek to identify the factors 
that cause or assist students to continue their edu- 
cation and, alternatively, the factors that contribute 
to the interruption or termination of their schooling. 
The study must also provide the analytical bases for 
describing differences in: 



I. Student progress through elementary and secon- 
dary school, including an assessment of those ele- 
ments of categorical aid programs which enhance 
student progress, 

2 The transition from secondary to postsecondary 
education or employment, 

3. Their transfer among, and retention within, the 
various segments of postsecondary education, and 
completion of degree programs. 

The dimensions along which differences must be ex- 
amined are: 

1. Student characteristics, including demographic, 
social, and economic characteristics, their course 
selection patterns, and their record of academic 
performance; 

2. Institutional characteristics, including size, eth- 
nic composition of student body, academic pro- 
gram components, staffing, and categorical aid; 
and 

3 Community characteristics, including demo- 
graphic, social, economic, and geographic vari- 
ables. 

While much of this information may be available for 
any given cohort of students at a specific education 
level, no system currently exists in California that 
follows students over time among institutions to 
know how their experiences and opportunities at one 
level affect their later experiences and opportunities. 



Existing student data bases 

All educational segments currently gather substan- 
tial amounts of information about their operations, 
including information about the clientele they serve. 
In order to assess the feasibility of a comprehensive 
student information study, the capabilities of these 
existing student data systems must be understood 
The extent to which they could be modified to meet 
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the demands of such a study has significant implica- 
tions for its feasibility in a qualitative as well as a 
pecuniary sense. The following paragraphs identify 
current segmental student data bases and their ca- 
pacity to accommodate the demands of the study 

Elementary and secondary school data bases 

The California Basic Educational Data System 
(CBEDS), administered by the California State De- 
partment of Education, collects information about 
school enrollment and staff in the fall of each year. 
On the School Information Form, all public schools 
report student enrollment by grade level, ethnicity, 
and s*x and their number of classified staff by sex 
and et hnicity. 

Public high schools report: 

1. Enrollment in chemistry, physics, and third- 
and fourth-year mathematics by ethnicity and 
sex (only in 1985); 

2. Number of graduates by sex and ethnicity dur- 
ing the previous year; 

3. Number of graduates certified as completing the 
"a-F subject requirements of the University of 
California by sex and ethnicity (only in 1985): 

4. Number of graduates meeting all of the State 
Board of Education Model Curriculum Stan- 
dards by sex and ethnicity (only in 1985) 

Elementary schools report their instructional time 
in specified subject areas in grades two, four, six, 
and eight. 

The County/District Information Form and the Pro- 
fessional Assignment Information Forms provide 
other information that may be useful in describing 
or assessing the institutional environment. None of 
the CBEDS forms, however, include any individual 
student information. Instead, they obtain only ag- 
gregated school data on consecutive cohorts of stu- 
dents and on school staff. Schools must, of course, 
analyze individual student records to respond to 
some questions on the School Information Form. 

The State Department of Education uses CBEDS data 
as part of its annual School Performance Reports. In 
a 1985 review of these performance reports, how- 
ever, a task force of school administrators indicated 
that the lack of longitudinal data on students was a 
serious handicap to measuring institutional change 
and improvement. 



Individual professional staff information is collected 
as part of CBEDS and the Department has developed a 
privacy notification in conjunction with staff comple- 
tion of this information. Under specific statutory re- 
quirements for student information, a similar proto- 
col could be developed for the release of selected stu- 
dent performance information. 

The California Assessment Program iCAP), also ad- 
ministered by the State Department of Education, is 
an annual State testing program that provides over- 
all school-level achievement scores in reading, lan- 
guage, and mathematics for third, sixth, eighth, and 
twelfth grades. CAP assesses the effectiveness of 
school-level basic skills programs In every public ele- 
mentary and high school in California but it is not 
designed to assess the progress of individual stu- 
dents. In addition to achievement scores, the pro- 
gram gathers information about student attitudes 
toward reading, writing, and mathematics and peri- 
odic information about other factors related to school 
performance such as television watching, homework, 
and recreational reading While the program pro- 
vides some useful information for understanding 
students' educational achievement, the varying com- 
position of the sets of students involved at each grade 
level makes comparison among groups over time un- 
reliable. 

California Community Colleges 

The Chancellor's Office of the California Community 
Colleges maintains a student data file that includes 
basic demographic and academic characteristics for 
every student enrolled for the last seven years. The 
demographic elements include sex, ethnicity, and 
date of birth and the academic characteristics are 
current educational level, number of units attempt- 
ed, educational goal, high school of origin, education 
credentials at entry — high school diploma, GED, 
bachelor's degree, or the like - and last institution 
attended. The Community Colleges also periodically 
participate in surveys, such as the Field Survey and 
the Student Expenses and Resources Survey (SEARS) 
that provide information on the social and economic 
characteristics of representative samples of stu- 
dents. 

The Chancellor's Office also maintains at least three 
other data bases that provide information on the 
educational environment: (1) course activity meas- 
ures, (2) instructional and support staffing, and (3) 
district expenditures and budget data However, 



because of differences in the structures of these data 
bases, differences in the data elements included, 
their definitions and the detail required, linking sets 
of information from these files with each other and 
with the student file is not currently possible. 

As is the case for elementary and secondary school 
districts, the quality of the Chancellor's Office data 
bases depends on the reporting capabilities of the 
local Community College districts. Districts vary 
widely in the nature and capabilities of their com- 
puter facilities, and some small districts with no 
computing capabilities submit their reports to the 
Chancellor's Office in hard copy only. The resulting 
incompatibility requires adjustments by the Chan- 
cellor's Office that can interfere with timely report- 
ing. Other disruptions in reporting may occur when 
districts change computer hardware or upgrade 
their existing facilities. 

Depending on the extent of the final study design, 
many districts would need to modify their computer 
reporting capabilities in order to participate in the 
comprehensive study. The extent of these modifica- 
tions would vary among districts and would have 
implications for both the implementation schedule 
and the fiscal requirements of the study. However, 
several initiatives underway within Community 
Colleges could facilitate the implementation of a 
comprehensive study involving their students. 

One of the first initiatives announced by Chancellor 
Smith was major improvements in the collection and 
dissemination of student information to insure more 
timely reporting and to expand and improve its us- 
age. Recent legislation provided approximately 
$360,000 for information systems improvement of 
which $160,000 is being used to restructure histori- 
cal management data to improve the system's capa- 
bility to produce profiles of students, course offer- 
ings, staffing, and finance. The remaining funds 
will support the development of a plan for an inte- 
grated management information system that will 
include the capability for longitudinal tracking of 
students through the use of unique student identifi- 
cation numbers, integration of existing data sys- 
tems, improved access both at the statewide level as 
well as district level for planning and evaluation, 
and improvements in the quality and timeliness of 
data collected The Board of Governors will seek 
funding to implement this plan in time for the 1987- 
88 reporting period. 



Implementation of such improvements in the capa- 
bilities of the Chancellor's Office data systems and 
the concomitant improvements in district reporting 
will greatly enhance the Community Colleges' abili- 
ty to participate in a comprehensive student infor- 
mation study. Nonetheless, staff of the Chancellor's 
Office have expressed concern about the potential in- 
crease in competition for scarce financial resources 
engendered by :he proposed study Efforts to insure 
compatibility between the proposed Vuudy and the in- 
formation system improvements would enhance sup- 
port for both undertakings 

The California State University 

The California State University currently relies on 
its Enrollment Reporting System (ERS), a corporate 
data system maintained by the Office of the Chancel- 
lor for compliance with federal and State reporting 
requirements and university-wide planning and 
analysis related to student-specific issues. This data 
base includes basic demographic characteristics - 
sex, ethnic group, and birth date. It uses students' 
Social Security numbers as its unique student iden- 
tifiers. The academic characteristics of students on 
the file include: 

1. Institution at which eligibility for the State Uni- 
versity is established, which usually is the last 
institution of attendance, 

2. Current grade level, 

3. Current major, 

4. Cumulative units and grade point average in- 
cluding transfer units and grade point average, 

5 Basis of admission, 

6. FOP or Disabled Program participation, 

7 Admission test results when they were required 
for determination of eligibility, and 

8 Segmental placement test results -- TOEFL, ELM, 
and EPT -- as available 

While these data do not include students' sooioeco 
nomic characteristics, the State University collects 
some economic information from financia 1 aid recipi- 
ents and maintains it in a separate data base - the 
State University Grant Sy ;tem (SUGS). In addition, 
information from a sample of students about their 
satisfaction with their education and aspirations, 
such as the State University collects through its 
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Student Needs and Priorities Survey (SNAPS), could 
be linked to other student information by use of 
Social Security numbers. 

The State University can readily provide data for 
nearly all of the institutional characteristics impor- 
tant to the proposed comprehensive study. Its En- 
rollment Reporting System can provide summary 
data on enrollments and graduation rates, and its 
Academic Planning Data Base System can provide 
information about faculty, such as student/faculty 
ratio by level and discipline, faculty credentials by 
tenure track, and average faculty salaries by rank 
and step. 

An administrative issue with implications for the 
State University's capacity to participate in a com- 
prehensive study is ?ts planned implementation of a 
new comprehensive Administrative Information 
Management System (AIMS) during 1989. This sys- 
tem would be an integrated replacement for all of 
the State University's existing information systems. 
While data for its existing information systems flow 
from the campuses to the Office of the Chancellor, 
the new system would be based at the campuses, 
using specifications developed by the Office of the 
Chancellor so that management information could 
be prepared and forwarded to the office in a format 
responsive to its reporting responsibilities. 

In anticipation of this change, an administrative di- 
rective not to modify or expand existing data sys- 
tems is in force throughout the State University 
Given that certain data elements important to the 
comprehensive study are not currently available in 
the existing State University data, an exception to 
this administrative directive would need to be 
sought in order to include the necessary data ele- 
ments if the study were implemented prior to 1989. 

A second issue related to State University participa- 
tion is the level of impacted computer hardware on 
its campuses and in the Office of the Chancellor. Ex- 
ceeding storage and analytic capacities of current 
machines is a problem. Some campuses have work- 
ed with their computer suppliers to upgrade their 
machines, others have yet to undertake this effort. 
These upgradings may be important for campuses' 
participation in the comprehensive study. The de- 
sign of the study will need to take into consideration 
the variability in capabilities of campuses to provide 
the needed information about their students. 



University of California 

The Corporate Student System of the University of 
California interlocks three major sources of informa- 
tion (1) the application files for all applicants, (2) 
the registration records for enrolled students, and (3) 
financial aid information for al! aid recipients Stu- 
dent identification codes are determined at each 
campus While Social Security numbers appear on 
such student records as financial aid files, they are 
not consistently enough used to serve as systemwide 
identification numbr-s Annual data can be linked 
to subsequent data, providing the ability to track the 
performance and persistence of various groups of 
students across years, but the absence of unique stu- 
dent identification numbers prohibits the identifica- 
tion of individual patterns of persistence or tracking 
of students among campuses of the University or be- 
tween the University and other segments. 

The Corporate Student System includes basic demo- 
graphic information on students' sex, ethnicity, and 
birth date. The academic characteristics included 
vary by students' tenure within the University. For 
all students, these characteristics include admission 
test scores, current grade level, major, units at- 
tempted, grade points earned, basis of admission, 
high school eligibility status, last institution attend- 
ed, prior institution in which sufficient units were 
earned to qualify for admission (the number of re- 
quired units varies by campus), high school from 
which student graduated or last attended, EOP or 
Students with Disabilities program participation, 
and prior participation in supplementary education- 
al programs such as Outreach, MESA, and Cal-SOAP. 
More information, including first-year courses with 
grades, is recorded for first-time students. 

While the Corporate Student System does not in- 
clude any socioeconomic data for all students, some 
information of this type is available for financial aid 
recipients. Furthermore, the University is exploring 
the possibility of accessing the information that 
many students provide on the Student Descriptive 
Questionnaire when they take the Scholastic Apti- 
tude Tests. This questionnaire provides voluntary 
information from students about their economic and 
social backgrounds and their educational and occu- 
pational aspirations. 

The University can readily provide institutional in- 
formation routinely required through HEGIS. It does 
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not have information about average class size, how- 
ever, and it reports student/faculty ratio only by un- 
dergraduate, graduate, and professional levels. 

The University's staff are interested in participating 
in a comprehensive student information study, but 
they have raised four major concerns about its feasi- 
bility* 

1 Its direct and indirect costs, in light of competing 
institutional and State priorities for limited fi- 
nancial resources; 

2 Legal and ethical issues facing institutions in 
the use of student records; 

3. Significant institutional involvement in the de- 
sign of the system, access to the data, and control 
of how the information is used; and 

4. Assurance that the study has a reasonable prob- 
ability of improving understanding of complex 
educational behaviors -- the goal of the study, as 
stated in the legislation. 

Independent colleges and universities 

Approximately 9 percent of California's high school 
graduates receive th'ur diplomas from private high 
schools, and approximately 10 percent of the Califor- 
nians enrolled in higher education institutions at- 
tend private colleges and universities. Participation 
of these institutions and their students in a student 
comprehensive information study is problematic. 

Because the issues of primary concern in the study 
are public policy issues, some rationale exists for re- 
stricting the original sample of students in the study 
to those enrolled in public institutions. Nonetheless, 
some of these students would undoubtedly enroll for 
a time in a private school or college. Some of these 
private institutions would enthusiastically partici- 
pate in a statewide longitudinal study, while others 
probably would not - either fcr ethical or economic 
reasons. Because private institutions do not receive 
any form of State assistance, no legal basis exists for 
insuring their participation. The staff of the study 
could seek to assure their participation by identify- 
ing possible benefits to them, such as better under- 
standing of the backgrounds, needs, aspirations, and 
success of their students and of potential students. 
In addition, staff could ask students to supply infor- 
mation on their private postsecondary educational 
experiences directly. In either case, however, some 
loss of information would be likely and would reduce 
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somewhat the precision of understanding the full 
complexity of student educational behavior 



Identifying needed data elements 

The data needed for a comprehensive study carl be 
grouped in three major categories students, institu- 
tions, and communities 

Student characteristics 

While the specific student ch aracteristics will vary 
somewhat by educational level, the necessary ele- 
ments in this category are as follows: 

Demographic 

1 Uniquely identifying student code number 

2 Sex 

3. Ethnicity 

4. Birth date 

5. Place of birth 

Social 

6. Language used in home 

7. Parental education 

8. Parents' occupations 

9. Parental atti* 'des toward, and support of, stu- 
dents' education 

10. Family structure 

11. Extracurricular activities 

12. Academic aspiration 

13 Reference group (aspirations and role models) 
Economic 

14. Financial status (dependent or independent) 

15. Family income 

16. Number of dependents 

17. Student income 

18. Grants-in-aid 

19 Loans and loan indebtedness 

20 Current and preferred employment 

Academic 

21 Current education level 

22 Academic record by course with grades 

23 Grade-point average 

24. Track or major 

25. Basis of admission 

26. Attendance rate or unit load 

27. High jchool of origin 

28 Last institution attended 

29 Social or supplementary academic program 
participation 
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30 Test scores (proficiency, CAP, SAT, achievement, 
GRE) 

Institutional characteristics 

1. Institutional code number 

2 Annual enrollment, total and by ethnicity 

3. Annual number of graduates, total and by eth- 
nicity 

4 Length of instructional day and year 

5 Average class size (elementary and secondary 
school) or student/faculty ratio (postsecondary) 

6. Percent AFDC 

7. Teaching staff qualifications 

8. Fiscal support characteristics 

Community characteristics 

1 Demographic character (ethnic and socioeco- 
nomic) 

2. Employment opportunities 

3 Parental support of, or citizen involvement with, 
education 

4. Tax base 

5. Geographic location 

6. Proximity to institutions of postsecondary edu- 
cation 



Collecting new d°»ia elements 

For the comprehensive study, currently available 
student information would need to be supplemented 
by new student-specific information. Among the 
most significant data elements not currently avail- 
able are students' course-taking patterns and attain- 
ment, their academic and occupational aspirations 
and choices, and their social and economic charac- 
teristics. Some of these data could be gathered from 
students' academic records, but others would be 
available only through direct surveys of students 
and their parents. Thus a comprehensive study 
would require annual submission of students' aca- 
demic records and responses of students and their 
parents to annual or biennial surveys. 

Academic records are essential components of the 
comprehensive study, since they form the founda- 
tion for decisions made for and by students. But 
these records are classified as confidential, and ac- 
cess to them involves several legal problems, as will 
be clear from a subsequent section of this report. 

Surveys of students, parents, teachers, and counsel- 
ors are useful for gathering attitudinal, socioeco- 
nomic, and other information not routinely avail- 
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able on student records and for providing the context 
for the academic record information. Furthermore, 
once students leave the educational system, follow- 
up surveys are virtually the only way of gathering 
information about their occupational choices and 
satisfaction. However, surveys have at least two ma- 
jor weaknesses - nonresponse and response bias 

Nonrecponse 

Problems of student nonresponse can be somewhat 
mitigated by administering student surveys during 
class time, since follow-up efforts are necessary only 
for students who were absent that day. Classroom 
administration is ineffective, however, if partici- 
pating students are interspersed among nonpartic- 
ipating students. 

Problems of nonresponse are much greater for sur- 
veys of non-students such as graduates, those who 
have left school, and parents. Mailed surveys are 
often considered successful If they can achieve a re- 
sponse rate of 60 percent. Interview surveys usually 
yield far higher response rates, yet even they suffer 
attrition rates of 5 to 10 percent over five years and, 
of course, their administrative costs are much higher 
than for mailed surveys. Using either method, 
standard statistical techniques exist for describing 
the similarities and differences between respondents 
and nonrespondents and estimating missing infor- 
mation, if sufficient baseline information is avail- 
able for all participants 

Response bias 

A more subtle and thus less easily resolved problem 
is that of response bias. This problem can take sev- 
eral forms. For example, people tend to put them- 
selves in the best possible light and are generally not 
likely to report negative events or attitudes, particu- 
larly if they perceive their questioner may have 
some influence over their future options In addi- 
tion, participation in the study, in and of itself, may 
possibly influence participants 1 responses and even 
their educational behavior. These possibilities must 
be taken into account when interpreting any study 
based on self report Their influence cannot be meas- 
ured statistically, however, and results cannot be 
adjusted to overcome them. 



Alternative study designs 

The objectives of the proposed comprehensive stu- 
dent information study require the development of a 
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system capable of relating student behavior or ex- 
periences at one educational level to opportunities 
and behaviors at subsequent levels. Aggregated 
data - the type currently most commonly available 
- does not permit the identification of such relation- 
ships. An adequate study requires the unique iden- 
tification of student-specific records and the linking 
of these records over time to provide a longitudinal 
examination of educational and occupational be- 
havior. 

A traditional longitudinal design would follow a 
single cohort of students from elementary through 
graduate school. Given that education policy mak- 
ers need improved information for decision making 
as quickly as possible, such a design is clearly ineffi- 
cient and ineffective. Thus a modified longitudinal 
design is the only feasible choice, and the remainder 
of this discussion assumes the implementation of 
such a design. This design would initiate data collec- 
tion at several educational levels concurrently and 
then follow each set of students through the educa- 
tional system at least until their progress overlaps 
that of the student cohort one level above them, if 
the design was properly constructed, linkages be- 
tween the cohorts could provide reliable information 
over the whole education continuum. If fiscal sup- 
port for the study could be maintained until the 
overlap of two sets of students' experiences was com- 
plete, the linkages between cohorts could be vali- 
dated. 

Sampling procedures 

Several options exist for sampling procedures within 
this design. The first is a completely randomized 
procedure in which the total number of students at a 
given educational level are identified and each is 
given an unique index number, with the sample of 
students to be included in the study selected at ran- 
dom according to the numbers on a random number 
table. While such a completely randomized design 
has the highest probability of insuring a representa- 
tive sample of students, it has some weaknesses for 
the proposed study. It might result in some schools, 
such as small rural schools, having no representa- 
tion in the study. In addition, it poses several opera- 
tional difficulties, since data must be collected local- 
ly yet the sampling methodology and techniques 
must be specified at the statewide level. For ex- 
ample, errors in class size easily identified at the 
school level may be completely unknown at the 
statewide level; yet such errors would undermine 
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the randomization process and create problems in 
developing reliable estimates for the total popula- 
tion 

A second sampling procedure, which the California 
Postsecondary Education Commission implemented 
for its 1983 High School Eligibility Study, insures 
representation of all schools From within each 
schoo. s set of students at any given education level, 
a random sample of students can be chosen. While 
the sampling instructions are based on historical in- 
formation available about class size, the design in- 
cludes sufficient flexibility in application to handle 
changes in class size without affecting the sample's 
integrity. The sampling rate can be varied by school 
to insure that a sufficient number of students with 
specific characteristics are included in the statewide 
sample to accommodate comparisons among stu- 
dents who differ on these characteristics. The sam- 
pling instructions are straightforward and can be 
readily and reliably implemented by school person- 
nel. This sampling design provides highly reliable 
data for statewide analyses of student specific differ- 
ences. However, it does not provide a basis for analy- 
sis of school-specific variables that may be related to 
students' progress through the educational system. 

A third alternative is to select a highly stratified 
statewide probability sample of high schools that 
provides a representative group of schools at each 
educational level The schools would be selected so 
that there was adequate representation of all impor- 
tant types - for example urban, suburban, and 
rural; small, medium, and large; ethnically diverse 
or homogeneous; and participants and nonpartici- 
pants in various categorical aid programs. Any 
characteristic critical for ensuring the representa- 
tiveness of the sample and providing a statistically 
sound basis for estimating statewide effects for ap- 
propriate subgroups could be included From within 
each school, a sample of students (possibly a sample 
of the whole) at a given class level would be selected 
to ensure a reliable basis for analyzing both school- 
specific and student-specific variables. 

This third procedure has a number of strategic and 
statistical advantages 

1. Analysis of the effect of the same variables indif- 
ferent settings can potentially identify critical 
institutional or environmental factors that may 
be susceptible to policy initiatives 
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2. Implementation and follow-up efforts can be fo- 
cused on specific schools. 

3 Historical linkages among schools at different 
levels can be utilized to follow student progress 

Since this procedure seems to provide the greatest 
potential for answering the types of questions raised 
in the legislation, the re of the sampling procedure 
will assume its use. 

Sample size 

The size of the study sample depends on the degree 
^ which the data must be disaggregated among 
groups and the desired accuracy of the sample esti- 
mates for the whole population and these subgroups. 
The only way to ensure 100 percent accuracy, of 
course, would be to include the whole population in 
the study, but this would not be financially feasible. 
The larger the sample, the greater the degree of ac- 
curacy but the greater the costs. The optimal sample 
size is the one that provides the greatest accuracy for 
the least cost. 

Both historical experience and standard statistical 
methods provide bases for estimating needed sample 
size based on desired level of accuracy. Thus for the 
1983 High School Eligibility Study, the Postsecon- 
dary Education Commission set precision of the 
statewide estimates of the proportion of eligible stu- 
dents at 1 percent Lnd subgroup estimates at 3 per- 
cent at the 95 percent confidence level, and these 
levels required examining the academic records of 
approximately 15,000 high school graduates, or 
about 5 percent of the total population. This size 
sample provided a reliable base for statewide esti- 
mates and for subgroup estimates for white, Black, 
Hispanic, and Asian graduates at the established 
levels of precision but not for the smaller subgroups 
of American Indian and Filipino graduates. 

If the accuracy levels of 1 percent for statewide esti- 
mates and 3 percent for subgroup estimates were ac- 
ceptable standards for the comprehensive study, 
the next decision that would be needed is determina- 
tion of the smallest 3ubgroup tor which precise esti- 
mates were desired. If the smallest subgroup of high 
school graduates of interest were no smaller than 
the number of Asian graduates, a 5 percent sample 
would be adequate. However, if greater resolution of 
subgroup analysis were desired - for example, sex 
differences among Asian graduates - or smaller 
ethnic groups than Asian graduates - then the 5 
Dercent sample would be inadequate. Using the 
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example of Asian women as the smallest subgroup of 
interest, wUh precision set at 3 percent and stan- 
dard statistical methods, the total needed sample 
?lze of high school graduates would be approximate- 
ly 23,500. Alternatively, if California s eight metro- 
politan regions were the smallest subgroups of inter- 
est, a sample of 15,000 graduates would provide re- 
liable regional estimates but would not yield reliable 
estimates for any subgroup category within the re- 
gions. To compute estimates by uiajor ethnic group 
within regions, an estimated sample size of approxi- 
mately 25,000 would be necessary. Any further sub- 
division of these groups within regions, such as by 
sex, would require an even larger sample. 

A recent analysis of needed longitudinal information 
on the job situation of California youth recommend- 
ed an estimated sample size of 30,000 to 50,000 indi- 
viduals as an optimum basis for investigating stu- 
dents' transition from school and job training to 
work. 

Based on these examples, the estimated sample size 
for the twelfth-grade cohort of the proposed study 
should be between 25,000 and 40,000 students; that 
for a seventh- or eighth-grade cohort should be at 
least 32,000 to 50,000, and that for a third-grade 
sample, approximately 35,000 to 60,000 To investi- 
gate college-going behaviors and transition to work 
for college sophomores by major subgroups of inter- 
est would require a sample of between 25,000 and 
40,000 sophomores - the same size as that of twelfth 
graders but because of the vast diversity in train- 
ing and learning experiences encountered by post- 
secondary students and the vast array of choices 
they make in directing their activities, a sample of 
30,000 to 50,000 would be optimal. 



Examples of longitudinal student studies 

Issues related to educational persistence and perfor- 
mance and transition from educational institutions 
to the world of work have been the focus of numerous 
studies in rerent years Three of these efforts - one 
national, one statewide, and one regional are worthy 
of description here as examples of longitudinal stud- 
ies. 

High School and Beyond 

In 1980, the National Center for Education Statis- 
tics launched its second national longitudinal study 
of young people as they pass through the education 
system and begin adult life Termed High School 
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and Beyond, the study has surveyed a nationally 
representative sample of 30,000 high school soph- 
omores and 28,000 seniors about their school experi- 
ences, activities, attitudes, plans, selected back- 
ground characteristics, and language proficiercy 
Follow-up interview surveys of the same sample re- 
garding their subsequent educational and occupa- 
tional development occurred in 1982 and 1984, with 
response rates of 91 and 93 percent, respectively 
The Center is currently planning its third national 
longitudinal study in 1988 which would include a 
samplo of eighth-grade Students. 

The national study's purpose is very similar to the 
proposed California study - to improve "understand- 
ing of student development and the factors that de- 
termine individual education and career outcomes" 
and to use such information "for review and refor- 
mulation of federal, State, and local policies affect- 
ing the transition of youth from school to adult life. " 

The subsamples of California's high school sopho- 
mores and seniors in the national study were repre- 
sentative of these two student populations in the 
State, but they were not large enough to provide reli- 
able estimates for any subpopulation such as males, 
females, or major ethnic groups. Thus High School 
and Beyond can provide a useful model for methodol- 
ogy and important questions at thfc State level, but 
only a larger scale State study can provide accurate 
subgroup information for California. 

1983 High School Eligibility Study 
Follov Up Survey 

As mentioned above, in 1983 the California Postsec- 
ondary Education Commission undertook a study of 
high whool graduates' eligibility for the University 
of California and the California State University. 
An approximate 5 percent sample of 1983 graduates' 
academic records was selected at random from Cali- 
fornia's public and private high schools. These tran- 
scripts included personal identification of students 
when submitted to the State Superintendent of Pu. - 
lie Instruction and the Commission's Director, but 
that information was removed to a secured directory 
file before the transcripts were sent to the segments 
for analysis of each student's eligibility. 

Using the file, Commission staff sent all students a 
first follow-up questionnaire about their post-high 
school experiences and about whether they wished to 
be part of the on-going study. About 35 percent of 
the sample returned completed questionnaires, and 



less than 1 percent requested to oe eliminated from 
the study A year latei, 23 percent of the original 
sample returned a second and more extensive ques- 
tionnaire in response to two mailings of the ques- 
tionnaire Because of this low response rate and 
known response bias, the survey results r.re not suf- 
ficiently reliable to make statewide generalizations 
about graduates' behavior, and the . mall number of 
respondents who were Black or Asian make any typp 
of subgroup analysis meaningless The project's fi- 
nancial support was insufficient for implementing 
any mo* e thorough follow-up efforts The design of a 
larger scale statewide study must include adequate 
support to maintain sample size over the period of 
the study. 

Sacramento area transfer study 

In the Sacramento area, the Los Rios Community 
College District has conducted a pilot study of trans- 
fer students in cooperation with California State 
University, Sacramento, and the University ot Cali- 
fornia, Davis (Renkiewiez, 1985). The study has ex- 
amined enrollment patterns, personal characteris- 
tics, academic performance, and persistence of 1,812 
transfer students at the district's three colleges and 
the two university campuses. The sample size was 
sufficiently large to provide useful information 
about subgroups. This study provides an example of 
how the sharing of information among institutions 
enhances all of their understanding of students' edu- 
cation behaviors and how they contribute to and sup- 
port students' achievement of C educational ob- 
jectives. 



Alternative mechanisms for collecting 
and reporting information 

Three major alternative mechanisms exist for ad- 
ministering the proposed study (1) creating a State 
longitudinal education «tudy center, (2) assigning 
study responsibilities to an existing State agency or 
agencies, or (3) contracting with a professional re- 
search corporation for the study with a State agency 
serving as the contract manager 

State longitudinal education study center 

Legislation creating a State longitudinal education 
study center would dt fine the administrative struc- 
ture, responsibilities, and authority of the center for 
collecting, analyzing, and reporting comprehensive 
student information. As a research center separate 
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from any existing State agency, it would receive fis- 
cal support under its own budget category in the an- 
nual Budget Act. 

Such a separate center would have the advantages of 
stability, independence, and potential long-range ef- 
ficiency and the disadvantages of slow implementa- 
tion and potential short-term inefficiency. The stat- 
utory process of creating new agency would be a 
long one, lengthening the amount of time before im- 
portant information couid be made available. How- 
ever, if the agency and its mission survived the po- 
litical process to enactment, it should have devel- 
oped the political support necessary to maintain its 
financial support over the full term of the study. Be- 
cause the center would cooperate with but be inde- 
pendent of any existing educational institution, it 
could provide objective evaluative information about 
education programs. In addition, because of the cen- 
ter s unique position in relation to all educational in- 
stitutions, it would be able to identify and possibly 
reduce duplication of effort, provide guidance on 
better coordination of services, and highlight areas 
of unmet need. 

State agency study 

Responsibility and authority for the study could be 
placed in an existing State agency or set of agencies. 
For example, a cooperative structure could assign re- 
sponsibility for elementary and secondary school 
students information to the Program Evaluation 
and Research Division of the State Department of 
Education - the unit currently responsible for the 
California Basic Educational Data System - and fr- 
postsecondary student information to the Analytic 
Studies Division of the California Postsecondary Ed- 
ucation Commission - the unit currently respon- 
sible for collection of State and federal higher educa- 
tion data. 

While statutory authorization to define the scope of 
the study would still be necessary, the existing ad- 
ministrative structures of the cooperating agencies 
could be used, thus reducing expenses below those of 
the previous alternative of creating a separate re- 
search center. Fiscal support for the study would be 
sought through the budget change proposal process 
of the participating agencies. Because this option 
would not involve creation of a new entity, imple- 
mentation of the study would probably be quicker 
than under the previous alternative, thus yielding 
useful information more rapidly. 

O 
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As only one component within ?n agency budget, 
however, the study would annually have to compete 
with existing programs and priorities for adequate 
personnel and computer support to meet its responsi- 
bilities. Furthermore, as an intetn-al part of an agen- 
cy that might also be responsible for some of the pro- 
grams to be avaluated, the study might be subject to 
claims that it lacked impartiality and objectivity - 
thus making its results and recommendations sus- 
pect. Finally, because the study would essentially be 
an extension of existing agency activities, the prob- 
ability that the agency v/ould become more effective 
and efficient because of its presence might be more 
remote chan in the previous alternative 

Contracted study 

Some or all of the study could be completed under 
contract, with funding appropriated through the reg- 
ular budgetary process to a State agency that would 
function as the contract administrator and be re- 
sponsible for assuring proper and complete contract 
compliance, ^his alternative would not require any 
changes in existing structures and might not even 
involve the addition of State personnel, depending 
on the extent of the contract. Its implementation 
process would be similar to the last alternative, pro- 
viding useful results in the slortest time. The study 
contractor would be seen as ?n objective and impar- 
tial evaluator, although the relative distance of pro- 
fessional research organizations from school and col- 
lege programs might limit their awareness of critical 
background and environmental data essential for 
the accurate contextual interpretation of study re- 
sults. Because funds for the study would be a com- 
pletely separate budget item, it is unlikely that the 
study would have to compete with other activities 
and priorities of the agency administering the con- 
tract But this fact might cause these funds to be 
highly vulnerable to reduction or elimination in lean 
years, irreparably damaging the study's ability to 
fulfill its purposes. 

A sound contract would require the contractor to be a 
highly compecent professional research organization 
vith the capacity to conduct the study effectively 
and efficiently. The contract cost would not be inex- 
pensive, but if the study lasted only five years or so, 
it would probably be cheaper than creating a sepa- 
rate center or increasing the capacity of State agen- 
cies, as the first two alternatives would require. 
However, if the study were ongoing as a permanent 
improvement of the State's student information data 
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base, the economic savings of contracting would be 
questionable 

The Commission has hired a study administrative 
consultant to estimate the costs of implementing the 
study under each of these three alternatives and, 
where possible, suggest potential savings in existing 
reporting requirements. The consultant will partici- 
pate in the advisory committee meetings leading to 
the feasibility plan, and his estimates will be ap- 
pended to the plan. 



Implementation schedule 

Establishing an implementation schedule will re- 
quire many decisions about the administration and 
design of the study. However, a number of compo- 
nents of the schedule can already be identified, even 
if their precise duration cannot be known at this 
time. They include: 

• An expanded feasibility study resulting in a de- 
tailed study design; 

• Development of legislation to define the adminis- 
trative structure <md reporting responsibilities 
for the study; 

• Submission of budget change proposals for sup- 
port of the basic study as well as supplemental 
support needed by the segments to meet their re- 
sponsibilities in the study; 

• Development of study survey forms and iden- 
tification of specific sampling cohorts; 

• Data collection; and 

• Report production. 



Major issues 

Unique student identifier 

One of the major obstacles to investigating factors 
affecting student behavior and choices over time is 
the absence of a means to identify individuals as 
they progress from institution to institution. Gener- 
ally, educational institutions use their own identi- 
fying codes for their students that are unique to each 
institution. When students move to other institu- 
tions, their identification numbers are lost and re- 
placed by new ones. Because one of the fundamental 
goals of the proposed study is to examine students' 
transition between institutions and segments of edu- 
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cation, a means for identifying and tracking stu- 
dents through the education system is essential 

The most common unique identification number of 
individuals in America is their Social Security num- 
ber. The consistency with which this number is used 
yields substantial advantage for matching disparate 
data bases, but for the proposed study it would entail 
several logistic and legal disadvantages. Few if any 
elementary or junior high school students have 
Social Security numbers Further, the use of Social 
Security numbers to identify individuals for other 
than payroll tax reasons is illegal under federal law. 
Thus v hile the inclusion of students' Social Security 
numbers among the data elements of the study 
would be useful, it would be inadequate for longitu- 
dinal tracking. 

An identification code developed specifically for the 
comprehensive study would have some distinct ad- 
vantages beyond avoiding these drawbacks of Social 
Security numbers. Such a code could incorporate 
identification not only of individual students but 
also their cohort group, region, and other relevant 
stratification variables. Once developed, the code 
numbers could be permanently affixed to students' 
academic records. School personnel throughout the 
state could be apprised of the nature of these code 
numbers and have a standard form on which they 
could notify the study administrators when students 
with these codes enroll at their schools. 

Privacy of student records 

The underlying rationale for restricting the use of 
Social Security numbers is individuals' right to pri- 
vacy of confidential information. Much of the infor- 
mation important for a comprehensive study is con- 
fidential. Thus the use of an alternative code num- 
ber does not obviate the legal difficulties concom- 
itant with accessing students' records. 

In Acce$8 to Student-Specific Data (1983), the Cali- 
fornia Round Table on Educational Opportunity has 
described federal and California laws limiting access 
to records, disclosure of information from records, 
and the subsequent use of this information by third 
parties. According to the Round Table, at least three 
options exist under current law for exchanging such 
information among institutions and segments of ed- 
ucation: (1) written consent, (2) legislative excep- 
tion, and (3) coded identification. 

1. Written consent: Generally, access to confidential 
information by third parties is restricted to those 
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for which the students or their parents or their 
guardians have given written consent for release 
Some student information - including name, ad- 
dress, date and place of birth, major field of study, 
dates of attendance, degrees received, and mosf 
recent previous institution of attendance is 
"public information" and not subject to general re- 
strictions on access; but other information critical 
to the comprehensive study - including ethnicity, 
family income, courses taken, and grades earned 
- is confideutial and subject to legal restrictions 
on access. 

Success of the proposed study would depend on ob- 
taining information about a representative sam- 
ple of students from which generalization about 
the whole student population can be validly and 
reliably drawn, yet it is highly unlikely that 100 
percent of any sample of students or their bgal 
guardians would provide written consent for the 
release of confidential information for the study. 
Even if they had no objections to participating in 
the study, the mere logistics of obtaining consent 
forms would be prohibitive. If a significant pro- 
portion of the sample declined to participate in 
the study or failed to permit use of their records, 
the results would not be reliable for estimating 
behaviors of the general student population. 

2. Legislative exception: Sections 49076 and 67143 
of the California Education Code allow State edu- 
cation officials access to students' records for the 
evaluation of State or federal programs, and Fed- 
eral Law 20 USC 1232g (b)(l)(C)(iv) permits access 
to records of students in federally funded pro- 
grams or to enforce federal laws in order to evalu- 
ate the effectiveness of student affirmative action 
programs. These statute further specify that in- 
formation collected for these purposes must be 
protected from disclosure to third parties and 
must be destroyed when no longer needed for the 
purposes for which it was collected. If the com- 
prehensive study were legislatively mandated for 
the purpose of evaluating categorical education 
programs, the limited and protected access would 
be legal under State law, although the legality of 
access to the information under federal law would 
require an opinion from the State Attorney Gen- 
eral. 

3. Coded identification: Problems of invasion of pri- 
vacy arise when students' unique identity, Jieir 
name, or any ; ndex that could be linked to their 
name, is maoe available to a third party along 
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with confidential information. However, if stu- 
dents' names and any other information that 
could result in their identification were removed 
from confidential records and replaced with 
unique code numbers before being submitted to 
the study staff, the students' right to privacy 
would not have been breached. This use of unique 
code numbers would require each institution par- 
ticipating in the study to maintain a longitudnal 
file of current and former study participants to 
assist in tracking and contacting them. Such par- 
allel files would, of course, add significant costs to 
the study. 

Validity of information 

The interest of the Legislature in more and better in- 
formation about students arose from its need to 
choose among competing programs in spending 
scarce public resources. Recently, a vast array of 
educational reforms has been implemented in the 
elementary and secondary schools, primarily related 
to upgrading student academic achievement as 
measured by quantity of course work, graduation 
rates, and performance on standardized tests. In ad- 
dition, the University of California and the Califor- 
nia State University have changed their admission 
requirements with the aim of reducing the level of 
their students' underpreparedness. Such education- 
al policy changes intended to affect student behavior 
at one educational level naturally have implications 
for educational institutions at all levels 

To be a justifiable expenditure of public resources, 
the comprehensive study must provide a basis for 
evaluating the impact of such educational policy 
changes by gathering data necessa r y to answer sig- 
nificant questions about their impact. Thus the fea- 
sibility plan must identify the questions fundamen- 
tal to policy evaluation that would remain unan- 
swered in the absence of the study Then it, must de- 
termine how most efficiently these questions could 
be answered, so that policy makers can decide if 
these answers warrant the cost of the study 

Reliability of information 

While validity depends on how well the questions 
are formed, reliability depends on how well the 
search for the answers is conducted. The sample 
must be representative of the populations of interest. 
Efforts must be implemented to maintain sample 
size and representativeness throughout the duration 
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of the study. Further, there must be a basis for as- 
suming some stability in the measurements, where- 
by under similar circumstances similar results 
would occur. Without this reliability, the data would 
not provide a sound basis for Cacablishing statewide 
policies to address inequities or inadequacies in the 
educational system. 

Timeliness of information 

In addition to the validity and reliability of the 
study's data, the timeliness with which these data 
are available for improving educational policies and 
programs is a crucial consideration for the feasibil- 
ity of the study. The benefits of better information 
available in the long term must be compared with 
the alternative activities for which funds could be 
used today. 

Implementing a major longitudinal study, even with 
the most efficient design, would take several years 
before it could begin to provide data for decision 
making and program assessment. Some educational 
policy makers believe that information currently 
available is sufficient for implementing action pro- 
grams for reducing problems of student attrition and 
program articulation without diverting funds for ad- 
ditional data collection. Other policy makers believe 
that improving the understanding of students' edu- 
cational behavior through a comprehensive study 
will provide a sounder basis for designing better pro- 
grams and in the long term insure that program- 
matic funds will result in more effective and effi- 
cient education. An example of this view is re-flect- 
ed in a recent report to the Master Plan for Excel- 
lence Committee of the State Board of Education 
outlining an action plan foi reducing the drop-out 
rates from kindergarten through twelfth grade by 
coordinating existing personnel, resources, and pro- 
grams of the Department and school districts. The 
major remaining need identified in the report is 
better data on actual drop-out rates by districts to 
measure the progress of their efforts. 

Environmental and demographic change 

For All One System: Demographics of Education, 
Kindergarten Through Graduate School (1985), Har- 
old Hodgkinson examined the demographic context 
in which American education will function over the 
next 15 years. He contends that changes in the com- 
position of the proup of students moving through the 
educational system will change the system faster 
than anything short of nuclear war. He reviews 
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demographic changes of students in terms of age, 
racial composition, English language proficiency, 
?nd socioeconomic characteristics, and he discusses 
the implication of these changes for increased de- 
mand on educational services and economic develop- 
ment. Designing educational reforms for such envir- 
onmental and demographic changes is essential to 
increasing their effectiveness in meeting society's 
needs. The feasibility plan must recognize the fun- 
damental role of environmental change in policy 
planning and seek to assure that the comprehensive 
student information study measures and assesses 
these changes 
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APPENDIX D Cost of Implementing a Uniform Student 

Identification System: A Consultant Report 



This consultant report describes the cost estimates 
for assigning and maintaining unique identifiers for 
every California student. These estimates are based 
on the following assumptions: 

I A centralized "Clearinghouse" would be estab- 
lished within a public agency or private corpora- 
tion responsibility for: 

a. Maintaining a state- wide inventory of students 
and their identifiers, 

b. Preparing the survey instruments to gather 
student identifiers for the first time and dis- 
tributing the instrument* to the appropriate 
institutions, 

c. Key entering/recording student biographic and 
unique identifier information within the state- 
level Clearinghouse and auditing the data peri- 
odically for accuracy and consistency, 

d. Providing "hot-line" service to schools/col- 
leges/universities (hereinafter "institutions") 
for the purpose of reassigning identifiers in 
those instances where a student left the public 
school/postsecondary system and returned 
without an identifier, and 

e. Providing copies of Clearinghouse files to bona 
fide educational research organizations and, to 
the extent feasible, assisting these organiza- 
tions in the conduct of their studies. 

2. Students would be assigned a unique identifier 
California Educational Identifier (CEI) - uton ini- 
tial entry to the public school/postsecondary sys- 
tem Once assigned, this identifier would theoret- 
ically remain with the student for the remainder 
of his or her tenure in California education. In 
practice, 99 percent of the identifiers would be 
assigned in the K-3 grades or during the fresh- 
man year of enrollment in a public postsecondary 
educational institution. 

3. Administrators in the K-3 grades would be as- 
signed "blocks" of identifiers and would employ 



numbers from these blocks in assigning student 
identifiers 

4. During the K-3 initial assignment phase, schools 
would assign identifiers on a class-by-class basis 
and transmit full-page class lists (documenting 
students and their identifiers) to the Clearing- 
house for key entry/data recording. Typically 
such assignment would be undertaken during the 
census week in the Fall term 

5. Students entering a public California postsecon- 
dary educational institution for the first time 
would be assigned identifiers using preassigned 
blocks similar to the K-3 procedure. Identifier re- 
cording at the postsecondary level would, how- 
ever, differ from the K-3 procedures in that stu- 
dent identifiers would be recorded on "Institution- 
al Summary Surveys/' Here again, new identifi- 
ers would only be assigned for freshmen lacking a 
California identifier and such assignment would 
be undertaken during the census week in the Fall 
term. 

6. In those instances where a student had attended a 
California institution but could not recall the stu- 
dent's identifier (e.g., the parents left the state for 
ten years when the student was in the second 
grade), the first institution to which the student 
applied would contact the Clearinghouse "hot 
line" and provide it with selected student bio- 
graphic information (refer to item 8) 

Upon receipt of a request to locate an ''old" identi- 
fier, the Clearinghouse would search it files and 
notify the institution of either (a) the student's 
previous identifier or (b) a "special" identifier in- 
dicating the student might have been assigned 
two identifiers during his tenure in the California 
educational system (this special identifier is im- 
portant because it alerts researchers to the possi- 
bility of sampling biases when using such stu- 
dents in their study). After obtaining an iden- 
tifier from the Clearinghouse, the institution 
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would employ the number in ail subsequent rec- 
ords. 

7. Every California public institution would be re- 
quired, at a minimum, to maintain: 

a. A student s California Educational Identifier 
(CEI),and 

b The name/number of the institution where stu- 
dents were enrolled just prior to the student's 
enrollment at their institution. Fcilure to re- 
cord such "backward facing pointers" will liter- 
ally destroy the effectiveness of the system for 
longitudinal tracking purposes. 

8. The following elements would be maintained by 
the Clearinghouse for every student: 

a Student's name as recorded on the student's 
birth certificate. 

b. Mother's maiden name. 

c. Student's gender. 

d. Student's Uate of birth. 
Other possibie elements are. 

e. Student's ethnicity. 

f. Student's place of birth. 



One-time costs associated with identifying stu- 
dents in the K-12 and postsecondary segments 

A system similar to the one described above will re- 
quire either (a) a one-time state-wide census for all 
grades/levels or (b) a cumulative rolling census con- 
ducted for selected grades/levels over a 5 to 10 year 
span. The following coot estimate assumes a one- 
time massive state- wide census. 

Assuming further, a 1990 implementation date, the 
Department of Finance's Population Research Divi- 
sion's estimates 5.281 million K-12 students in that 
year. If one assumes a single survey instrument per 
class and an average class size of 30 students, the K- 
12 census effort would generate 176,000 surveys. 
Allowing 30 characters each for student's, and moth- 
er's maiden name, one character for gender, six 
characters for date of birth, and 23 characters for the 
California Educational Identifier (this is a worst 
case estimate) each student entry would require 90 
characters of information. 

A recent review of survey distribution, collection, 
O 
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key entry, key verification, data editing, and report- 
ing effort with colleagues in the field yielded advice 
that differed somewhat regarding procedures and 
surveying techniques but most felt that the survey 
processing cost for a single class would be approxi- 
mately $2.00. Using this figure and the 176,000 esti- 
mated surveys generates a data coUectica and proc- 
essing cost of $352,000 

Turning now to the postsecondary educational bide, 
assuming that the three public segments could sur- 
vey their student bodies during the Fall term regis- 
tration period and, given the pre-existe ce of their 
automated segmental enrollment systems, CEI could 
be put in place at little or no incremental cost. Even 
assuming a $50,000 cost per segment, the total cost 
of providing CEIs during the initial census period 
would be $150,000 or less. 

Finally, there are a number of "miscellaneous" items 
that should be accounted for in this project: 

• $ 80,000 for computer processing and storage 

• $ 45,000 for telephone "hot line" support. 

• $ 65,000 for managerial and secretarial staff. 

• $25,000 for office space. 

• $ 50,000 for incidental expenses such as postage, 
communications, equipment rental, and the like. 

These amounts, when summed, yield a total of 
$792,000; a figure with an estimated accuracy of 
±15%. 



Recurring costs associated with identifying stu- 
dents in the K-12 and postsecondary segments 

Once established, the CEI program would need to 
continue to register new students as they either (a) 
entered the public school system for the first time as 
kindergarteners/first graders, or (b) entered the pub- 
lic educational system from out of state. The cost 
estimates for the ongoing program assumed that the 
full class registration system could be used at the 
kindergarten level and the institutional registration 
system used thereafter. 

Under such a scenario, all students in the kindergar- 
ten grade would be registered (and receive j- reas- 
signed CEIs) on a class-by-class basis. All other stu- 
dents entering the California public school/univer- 
sity system for the first time would be registered on 
an exception basis using an institutional survey 
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As with the initial surveying effort discussed pre- 
viously, the recurring program would operate bv 

• Assigning identifiers using preassigned blocks to 
students who had never been enrolled in a Cali- 
fornia public institution. 

• Contacting the "Clearinghouse" to obtain existing 
CEIs for students reentering the public education 
system. 

The estimated costs attendant to this concept as- 
sumed the following: 

• All students in kindergarten would be regi-tered 
using class surveys. 

• One third of the students in grades 1-3 would be 
assigned new CEIs using institutional surve>s. 

• Five percent of the students in grades 4-9 would 
be assigned new CEIs using institutional surveys. 

• Fifteen percent of the students in grades 10-11 
would be assigned new CEIs using institutional 
surveys. 

• Ten percent of the students in grade 12 would be 
assigned new CEIs using institutional surveys. 

• Twenty-five percent of the freshmen and junior 
level students at the collegiate level would be as- 
signed new CEIs using institutional survey? 

• Five percent of the remaining collegiate U vel stu- 



dents would be assigned new CEIs using institu- 
tional surveys. 

Using the same cost figures identified in the previ- 
ous section and assuming each postsecondary seg- 
ment could augment its existing enrollment report- 
ing system to accommodate such reporting for 
$25,000 per segment per year, the recurring cost 
estimate for the system are as follows 

• Kindergarten - 440,000 students/all requiring 
CEIs/15,733 surveys = $31,466 

• Grades 1-3 - 1,374,000 students/one-third requ>- 
ingCEIs/15, 266 surveys = $30,533 

• Grades 4-9 - 2,426,000 students/5 percent requir- 
ing CEIs/4,043 surveys = $8,086 

• Grades 10-11 - 703,000 students/15 percent re- 
quiringCEIs/3,515 surveys = $7,030 

• Grade 12 - 283,000 students/10 percent requiring 
CEIs/943 surveys = $1,886 

• Collegiate level - $25,000 per segment = $75,000 

Summing these individual ccmponents yields an an- 
nual surveying cost of $154,000. This figure would, 
of course, need to be augmented with computer proc- 
essing and storage, managerial/secretarial staffing, 
communications, and hot-line support, probably 
bringing the annualized maintenance ^ost for the CEI 
program to approximately $400,000 per year. 
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CALIFORNIA POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION 



THE California Postsecondary Education Commis- 
sion is a citizen board established in 1974 by the Leg- 
islature and Governor to coordinate the efforts of 
California's colleges and universities and to provide 
independent, non-partisan policy analysis and rec- 
ommendations to the Governor and Legislature. 

Members of the Commission 

The Commission consists of 15 members. Nine rep- 
resent the general public, with three each appointed 
for six-year terms by the Governor, the Senate Rules 
Committee, and the Speaker of the Assembly. The 
other six represent the major segments of postsec- 
ondary education in California. 

As of 1986, the Commissioners representing the 
general public are: 

Seth P. Brunner, Sacramento, Chairperson 

C. Thomas Dean, Long Beach 

Seymour M. Farber, M.D., San Francisco 

Patricia Gandara, Sacramento 

Ralph J. Kaplan, Los Angeles 

Roger C. Pettitt, Los Angeles 

Sharon N. Skog, Mountain View 

Thomas E. Stang, Los Angeles, Vice Chairperson 

Stephen P. Teale, M.D., Modesto 

Representatives of the segments are: 

Sheldon W. Andelson, Los Angeles; representing the 
Regents of the University of California 

Claudia H. Hampton, Los Angeles; representing the 
Trustees of the California State University 

Beverly Benedict Thomas, Los Angeles; represent- 
ing the Board of Governors of the California Com- 
munity Colleges 

Jean M. Leonard, San Mateo; representing Cali- 
fornia's independent colleges and universities 

Willa Dean Lyon, Newport Beach; representing the 
Council for Private Postsecondary Educational Insti- 
tutions 

Angie Papadakis, Palos Verdes; representing the 
California State Board of Education 



Functions of the Commission 

The Commission is charged by the Legislature and 
Governor to "assure the effective utilization of public 
postsecondary education resources, thereby elimi- 
nating waste and unnecessary duplication, and to 
promote diversity, innovation, and responsiveness to 
student and societal needs." 

To this end ; the Commission conducts independent 
reviews of matters affecting the 2,600 institutions of 
postsecondary education in California, including 
Community Colleges, four-year colleges, universi- 
ties, and professional and occupational schools. 

As an advisory planning and coordinating body, the 
Commission does not administer or govern any insti- 
tutions, nor does it approve, authorize, or accredit 
any of them. Instead, it cooperates with other state 
agencies and non-governmental groups that perform 
these functions, while operating as an independent 
board with its own staff and its own specific duties of 
evaluation, coordination, and planning, 

Operation of the Commission 

The Commission holds regular meetings throughout 
the year at which it debates and takes action on staff 
studies and takes positions on proposed legislation 
affecting education beyond the high school in Cali- 
fornia. By law, the Commission's meetings are open 
to the public. Requests to address the Commission 
may be made by writing the Commission in advance 
or by submitting a request prior to the start of a 
meeting. 

The Commission's day-to-day work is carried out by 
its staff in Sacramento, under the guidance of its di- 
rector, Patrick M. Callan, who is appointed by the 
Commission. 

The Commission issues some 30 to 40 reports each 
year on major issues confronting California postsec- 
ondary education. Recent reports are listed on the 
back cover. 

Frrther information about the Commission, its 
meetings, its staff, and its publications may be ob- 
tained trom the Commission offices at 1020 Twelfth 
Street, Third Floor, Sacramento, CA 98514; tele- 
phone (916)445-7933. 



Feasibility Plan for a Comprehensive Student Information Study: A Report 
to the Legislature and Governor in Response to Assembly Bill 880 (1984) 

California Postsecondary Education Commission Report 86-8 



ONE of a series of reports published by the Commis- 
sion as part of its planning and coordinating respon- 
sibilities. Additional copies may be obtained without 
charge from the Publications Office, California Post- 
secondary Education Commission, Second Floor, 
1020 Twelfth Street, Sacramento, California 98514; 
telephone (916)445-7933. 



Other recent reports of the Commission include: 

85-34 California College-Going Rates, 1984 Up- 
date (September 1985) 

85-35 Oversight of Out-of-State Accredited Institu- 
tions Operating in California: A Report to the Cali- 
fornia Postsecondary Education Commission Pursu- 
ant to Senate Bill 1036 (December 1985) 

85-36 Director's Report, December 1985: From 
Ninth Grade Through College Graduation: Who 
Makes It in California Education (December 1 985) 

85-37 Foreign Graduate Students in Engineering 
and Computer Science at California's Public Univer- 
sities: A Report to the Legislature in Response to 
Supplemental Language in the 1985-86 Budget Act 
(December 1985) 

85-38 Instructional Equipment Funding in Califor- 
nia Public Higher Education: A Report to the Legis- 
lature in Response to Supplemental Language in the 
1985-86 Budget Act (December 1985) 

85-3S Self- Instruction Computer Laboratories in 
California's Public Universities: A Report to the 
Legislature in Response to Supplemental Language 
in th-i 1985- 86 Budget Act (December 1985) 

85-40 Proposed Creation of a California State 
University, San Bernardino, Off-Campus Center ?n 
the Coachella Valley (December 1985) 

85-* Mflfteogress of the California Academic Partner- 
ship Program: A Report to the Legislature in Re- 
sponse Assembly Bill 2398 (Chapter 620, Statutes 
of 1984) (December 1985) 



85-42 Alternative Methods for Funding Commu- 
nity College Capital Outlay A Report to the Legis- 
lature in Response to Supplemental Language in the 
1985-86 Budget Act (December 1985) 

85- 43 Faculty Salaries in California's Public Uni- 
versities, 1985-86: The Commission's 1985 Report to 
the Legislature and Governor in Response to Senate 
Concurrent Resolution No. 51 (1965) (December 
1985) 

86- 1 Director's Report, January 1986. Enacted and 
Vetoed Higher Education Legislation from the 1985- 
86 Regular Session of the Legislature; Two- Year 
Bills to be Considered in 1986; 1985 Fiscal Legis- 
lation Affecting Higher Education (January 1986) 

86-2 Time and Territory: A Preliminary Explora- 
tion of Space and Utilization Guidelines in Engineer- 
ing and the Natural Sciences (February 1986) 

86-3 Report of the Intersegmental Task Force on 
Measles Immunization (completed November 1985; 
published March 1986) 

86-4 Expanding Educational Equity in California's 
Schools and Colleges: Recommendations of the Inter- 
segmental Policy Task Force on Assembly Concur- 
rent Resolution 83 (March 1986) 

86-5 Background forf Expanding Educational Equi- 
ty: A Technical Supp. sment to the Report of the In- 
tersegmental Policy Task Force on Assembly Concur- 
rent Resolution 83, Expanding Educational Equity in 
California's Schools and Colleges (March 1986) 

86-6 Director's Report, March 1986. Overview of 
the 1986-87 Governor's Budget for Postsecondary 
Education in California (March 1986) 

86-7 Standardized Tests Used for Higher Education 
Admission and Placement in California: A Report 
Published in Accordance with Senate Bill 1758 
(Chapter 1505, Statutes jf 1984) (March 1986) 

86-9 The Need for Statewide Long-Ran^e Capital 
Outlay Planning in California: An Issue Paper Pre- 
pared for the California Postsecondary Education 
Commission by Frank M. Bowen (March 1986) 
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